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Concordia Centraide raises $115,000 


Ban on Mideast events lifted 


Board of Governors satisfied with moratorium’s effects 


By BARBARA BLACK 


he moratorium on public 

events related to the 

Middle East has been lifted 

by Concordia University’s Board 
of Governors. 

The board unanimously voted 
at its monthly meeting on Nov. 20 
to authorize the rector to lift the 
ban, and this was done at 5 p.m. 
on Nov. 25. 

In a statement, the Board 
expressed satisfaction that the 
moratorium had achieved its goal 
of imposing a cooling-off period. 
The ban was imposed Sept. 10 
after violence prevented a speech 
by former Israeli prime minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu. 

“The moratorium was always 
intended as a temporary meas- 
ure,” said Rector Frederick Lowy 


after the meeting. “It gave all par- 
ties a chance to step back from an 
emotional issue and rethink the 
way we discuss such issues at 
Concordia.” 

Over the last two months, sen- 
ior university administrators have 
met with representatives of the 
Concordia Student Union, Hillel 
and Solidarity for Palestinian 


CSU, Hillel and SPHR 


secure environment where all 
members of the university com- 
munity could express their views 
vigorously, but in a respectful 
manner. The principles provide a 
framework to guide public 
expression on campus. These 
principles include a series of com- 
mitments: to mutual respect and 
non-violent behaviour, “struc- 
tured dialogue,” and regard for the 
core academic functions of the 
university. 


helped define principles ina message sent throughout 


for peaceful dialogue 


Human Rights (SPHR) to define 
the parameters of what would be 
considered acceptable behaviour 
and what would not be tolerated 
on campus. 

The objective was to provide a 


the university, Dr. Lowy reminded 
members that “this year, the reli- 
gious holidays of Ramadan, 
Hanukkah and Christmas are cel- 
ebrated within weeks of each 
other. It is a time for reflection for 
all of us.” 

More excerpts of this message 
can be found on page 4. 


AND STILL COUNTING: The Centraide campaign at Concordia hit new 
heights this year with a final tally that far exceeded the $100,000 goal. 
The campaign ended with the presentation of a cheque by Rector 
Frederick Lowy to Marc Drolet (left), executive director of the Montreal- 
wide Centraide campaign for more than 250 charities. Dr. Lowy is flanked 
by Concordia co-chairs JMSB Associate Dean Danielle Morin and Patricia 


Posius (Services Administrator). 


Fraudulent admissions documents are prevalent 


BY CAROL MCQUEEN 


Go have long faced 
the problem of fraudulent 
documents, False birth certifi- 
cates, false passports and false 
driver's licenses are a common 
occurrence for Citizenship and 
Immigration Canada officers. 
Now false transcripts and false 
letters of recommendation are 
finding their way onto the desks 
of admissions officers at universi- 
ties across North America. 
Concordia is no exception. 

“There is a huge problem in 
terms of verifying international 
documents,’ said Graduate 
Studies Dean Elizabeth Sacca. 
“The further away and the more 
remote a school is, the more 
difficult it is to verify the docu- 
ments. The most serious problem 
is that with the technology in 
printing now available to them, 
people are creating their own cre- 
dentials.” 

With the number of foreign 
applicants to Concordia graduate 


programs having doubled in the 
past two years (from 900 to 2,000), 


the problem is growing and is 
putting a severe drain on the 
resources of graduate admissions. 

“We've been detecting more 
fraudulent documents over the 
last two years than ever before,” 
said Associate Dean of Graduate 
Studies James Jans. “Like most 
universities, we haven't got the 
funds, the personnel or the man- 
power to check every internation- 
al application.” 

To combat this fraud and safe- 
guard the integrity of the univer- 
sity, Concordia graduate admis- 
sions engages in random checks 
and looks into anything that 
seems questionable. 

“If something looks suspicious 
— as obvious as something whit- 
ed out on a transcript for example 
— we check it out,” Jans said. “We 
write to the university in question 
and ask it to verify the transcript.” 

Jans recalls that in one blatant 
case of fraud, Concordia received 
four different official transcripts 
for the same student. All copies 
proved to be fraudulent. 

The main problem is that these 
checks are not always effective. 


“It's surprising how often we do 
not hear anything back,” said 
Jans, adding that referees in par- 
ticular often fail to respond to 
queries about letters of recom- 
mendation. 

In recent years, a listserv has 
been set up that registrars across 
Canada can access. Any fraudu- 
lent admissions claims are posted 
on the server so as to pool infor- 
mation about problematic appli- 
cants. 

Although helpful in some cases, 
this tactic is inadequate in stem- 
ming the overall tide of fraudu- 
lent admissions claims. 

Some _ universities are so 
plagued by the problem that they 
are considering banning appli- 
cants from certain countries. 
UCLA, for example, is discussing 
the possibility of barring Chinese 
applicants because it cannot find 
a way to verify their documents 
effectively. 

Having discussed the problem 
extensively at the national confer- 
ence of the Canadian Association 
for Graduate Studies a few weeks 
ago, Dean Sacca is in Washington 


D.C this week to attend a US. 
Council for Graduate Studies 
workshop on the issue. 

“The solution cannot be school 
by school,” she said. “It has to be 
among the schools and even 
internationally and: perhaps 
collaboratively with govern- 
ments.” 

Citizenship and Immigration 
Canada is interested in working 
with universities on the problem, 
and sent a deputy director to give 
a presentation at the Canadian 
Association for Graduate Studies 
conference that both Saccd and 
Jans attended. After all, success- 
ful admission to a university in 
Canada is the key criterion for 
obtaining a student visa and 
entry into the country. 

“The federal government wants 
to make Canada the destination 
of choice for international stu- 
dents. Its plan is to double the 
number of international students 
within five years,” Jans said. It 
thus seems right that the govern- 
ment should play a role in ensur- 
ing that these students are legiti- 
mate. 
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Regional governments pick up the environmental ball 


But political scientists fear provinces, states may be vulnerable to NAFTA‘ side effects 


BY FRANK KUIN 


So of the most valuable poli- 
cies for environmental protec- 
tion in North America are initiat- 
ed by the continent's smaller 
jurisdictions, says Peter Stoett, an 
assistant professor in Concordia’s 
Department of Political Science. 

While the national govern- 
ments in Washington and Ottawa 
have dropped the environment on 
their lists of priorities in favour of 
issues such as security, states and 
provinces tend to be more proac- 
tive in adopting measures 
towards conservation and green 
energy. 

“The U.S. administration has 
been rather reluctant to take seri- 
ously any sort of international 
sustainable development agenda,” 
said Stoett, an expert on interna- 
tional environmental issues and 
co-organizer of a conference on 
environmental relations between 
Canada and the United States, 
held in Montreal in mid- 
November. 

“The action is taking place at 
the state level and even the 
municipal level,” he said. “You do 
have various states adopting 


green energy programs, and local 
communities are moving towards 


Sociologist 


BY JAMES MARTIN 


Pe Dr. Anouk Bél- 
anger likes beer. 

“You just can’t do a project like 
this without liking beer!” said the 
assistant professor of sociology 
and anthropology, referring to her 
in-progress cultural history of 
alcohol in Montreal. 

Bélanger just wrapped the 
study’s first stage, an examination 
of Montreal's fading tavern tradi- 
tion, and is preparing to move 
onto the city’s cabaret history, 
including its storied past of jazz 
and burlesque. 

At the heart of the tavern proj- 
ect is a documentary film which 
Bélanger collaborated on with 
Lisa Sumner, an MA student cur- 
rently completing her sociology 
studies at Concordia. The Long 
and Enduring Tradition of Taverns 
in Montreal looks at what remains 
of the city’s once booming tavern 
culture. 

Unlike bars or brasseries, tav- 
erns were only licensed to sell 
beer (no food or other alcohol), 
and closed early in the evening. 
Taverns catered almost exclusive- 
ly to blue-collar men looking for 
beer-fueled camaraderie over 
their lunch hour or after work. 
Women weren't allowed inside 


until 1979 — although Magnan’s 
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improved recycling, water quality 
issues and things like that.” 

The conference, titled Canada- 
United States Environmental 
Relations: From Bilateral 
Conflicts to Global Alliance? 
was held in collaboration with 
the Université du Québec a 
Montréal. 

It addressed issues of conflict 
and co-operation between the 
two countries in the areas of nat- 
ural resources, power generation 
and climate change. 

In addition to energy and cli- 
mate change, the conference cov- 
ered a wide variety of issue-areas, 
such as acid rain, migratory birds, 
the Great Lakes, and the Arctic 
Council. 

But while the smaller jurisdic- 
tions may be leading the charge to 
protect the environment, one of 
the conference's participants 
pointed out that regional policy 
differences to promote sustain- 
ability might be vulnerable to 
challenges under NAFTA, the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement. 

Ian Rowlands, of the University 
of Waterloo, argued that a state's 
hypothetical guideline that five 
per cent of its energy be generat- 
ed by ‘green’ means could conceiv- 


ably be contested under the non- 
discrimination clauses of the 
accord. 

Under NAFTA, companies can 
sue governments over policies 
they feel benefit their competitors 
unfairly. This could become an 
issue between companies that 
generate different types of energy 
when one of them gets state sup- 
port, Rowlands argued. 

“Some would say that the neu- 
trons coming out of your wall are 
identical, regardless of the way 
they are generated,” he said. “If 
jurisdiction A says its wants to 
reserve five per cent of generation 
for solar or wind power, a trade 
partner could challenge this 
because the products are alike, 
and so one cannot be discriminat- 
ed against.” 

Stoett concurred that suprana- 
tional institutions, though they 
can provide clarity by harmoniz- 
ing policies, are sometimes seen 
as detrimental to local initiatives. 
“If I was an economist, I would 
probably favour harmonized poli- 
cies,” he said. 

“But as an environmentalist, 
I'm less fond of them, because I 
like the idea of local control and 
responsibility.” 

For that reason, Stoett called 


Political science professor Peter Stoett 


for vigilance if countries in the 
Western Hemisphere go ahead 
with the FTAA, the Free Trade 
Area of the Americas. 

“If we lock ourselves even fur- 
ther into a trade agreement, the 
public should have a better sense 
of what the environmental impact 
would be,” he said. 

On the whole, Stoett and his 
colleague Philippe Le Prestre, of 
UQAM, welcomed the opportuni- 
ty to draw attention to such envi- 
ronmental issues in the post-Sept. 
11 world. 

With some high-profile excep- 
tions such as the debate over the 





Kyoto Protocol in Canada, “the 
environment gets sort of shoved 
to the back, especially in light of 
issues such as terrorism,” Stoett 
said. 

“We think it’s important that 
we don't forget about how central 
the environment and natural 
resources are to the relationship 
between Canada and the United 
States.” 

The conference was supported 
on Concordia’s part by the Vice- 
Rectors, Services, Institutional 
Relations & SG, the Dean of Arts 
and Science, and the Department 
of Political Science. 


Anouk Bélanger documents Montreal taverns 


somehow bucked the law until 
1989. 

Taverns therefore prospered in 
close proximity to the city’s 
industrial districts, such as 
Pointe Ste. Charles, St. Henri and 
Hochelaga-Maisonneuve. In fact, 
it is estimated that by the mid- 
1970s, the zenith of tavern popu- 
larity, there were 700 such estab- 


lishments in Montreal. 

However, the times have 
changed. “You could say there are 
none left,” Bélanger said. 


When they first started work- 
ing on the film, Bélanger and 
Sumner approached the City of 
Montreal for a list of businesses 
operating under a tavern license. 

Of the 68 watering-holes on the 
list, many had burned down 
unbeknownst to the City. Others 
were now doing double duty, 
assuming their traditional tavern 
role during the day, then trans- 
forming into bars for the evening 
and wee hours. 

About the closest one can get to 
an unadulterated tavern these 
days, Bélanger says, is Taverne VV 
on the east end of Ste. Catherine, 
which still honours old-school 
operating hours. 

Although the reality of a 
shrinking clientele has forced tav- 
ern owners into attracting new, 
younger patrons, they still have a 


2002 





Anouk Bélanger and Lisa Sumner at work in a Montreal 


soft spot for holdovers from the 
golden years. 

“Taverns are commercial estab- 
lishments, but they're not there 
only for profit. Their main priori- 
ty is still to provide a comfortable 
place for the few loyal clients who 
come every day. Many of the regu- 
lars are these same factory work- 
ers who are now retired but still 
going to the same tavern they've 
gone to for 20, 30, 40 years. The 
businesses themselves are family 
owned, and the relationship 
between the patrons and owners 
also feels like a family.” 

Bélanger and Sumner inter- 
viewed dozens of people, asking 
about such things as what they 
talk about in the tavern, the 
impact of lottery machines, issues 


of masculinity and the future of 
taverns. 

“Most of the men I interviewed 
are very nostalgic about how it 
used to be back in the '70s,” 
Bélanger said. “Many of their 
friends have either died or quit 
drinking. One or two of their bud- 
dies still go to the tavern, but it’s 
not the same. Many of them say, ‘I 
still come here every day and do 
the same thing, but the space and 
the dynamics around me have 
changed. There's a lot of that feel- 


ing. 

Despite the fact that neither 
researcher is male, nor 70 years 
old, Bélanger had little difficulty 
infiltrating the tight-knit subcul- 
ture. 


“There were a few taverns 


where we walked in and there 
were only a dozen retired men 
watching porn on a giant screen,” 
she recalled. 

“They looked us up and down 
as if to say, What are you doing 
here?, but they were never verbal- 
ly rude to us. They just stopped 
talking and watching the TV until 
we finished our beer and left. We 
didn’t feel welcome, so we didn’t 
do interviews in those places. 

“But there were other places, on 
the contrary, where the people 
were happy to see new faces. They 
were interested in what we were 
doing, and they'd buy us beer and 
start chatting with us. That was 
interesting. When you engage in 
conversation with a regular, there 
is never the feeling of people try- 
ing to cruise us — taverns were 
never about being ‘pick-up’ 
places. There was a warm and 
sociable ambience.” 

Which leaves the big question: 
just how much beer did Bélanger 
drink over the course of her 
study? 

“At first, Lisa and I went to 50 or 
so taverns and had at least one 
beer while making observations 
and trying to make contacts for 
interviews,” she said. “Then we 
went back to five or six a few 
times each. Let’s just say too 


many!” 


Theologian Sean Harty named 


episcopal vicar of Montreal 


Former CEO of St. Mary’s Hospital will be shepherd of 
Montreal's English-speaking Roman Catholic flock 


BY JuLié DEMERS 


Theology professor Rev. Sean 
Harty received an_ early 
Christmas present this year 
when Cardinal Jean-Claude 
Turcotte named him episcopal 
vicar for the English-speaking 
community of the Montreal 
archdiocese. 

In the Roman Catholic church, 
an episcopal vicar is an assistant 
to the archbishop, in this case 
Cardinal Turcotte. Father Harty 
is now responsible for the 
190,000 anglophone Catholics of 
the Montreal region. Even 
though this is a full-time job, he 
will continue to teach at least 
one course per semester. “I will 
make time,’ he insisted in an 
interview. 

Harty has been teaching at 
Concordia for five years and he 
enjoys it. “I love Concordia and I 
love teaching,” said the 52-year- 
old priest, who earned his BA in 
theology at Concordia in 1978. 

He started his new duties at 
the archdiocese's office on Dec. 2, 
but will be back in January to 
teach THEO 404, Practicum in 
Pastoral Ministry, which is his 
specialty. He will also continue to 
work with a master’s student 
under his supervision. 

In the past few years, Harty 
has seen a remarkable increase in 
the number of theology students. 
“We're up about 15 per cent in 
the department,” he said. 

He believes that this increase 
is due to the questions that the 
students are asking themselves 
about the value system in a con- 
sumer-oriented world, and where 
they fit into it. 

He believes that we live in a 
time where answers are usually 
easily accessed, but in terms of 
ethics, ideologies and values, 
these questions are more diffi- 
cult to address. 

Harty believes that theology 
should be taught in dialogue with 
other sciences, like economics or 









Rev. Sean Harty 


sociology, and that is the way it is 
now done. It was quite different 
when he was a theology student. 
“There has been a change not 
just in the theory of theology, but 
also in the praxis [practice] of it,” 
he said. 

Pamela Bright, chair of the 
Theological Studies Department, 
said that Father Harty is an 
extraordinary communicator. 
“He also helps reinforce the 
Department's links with many 
religious communities in 
Montreal,” she added. 

Since he was also the associate 
pastor at St. Edmund of 
Canterbury parish in suburban 
Beaconsfield, he will continue to 
live there. 

Because of the shortage of 
priests and the large number of 
anglophones attending that 
church, he will assist the priest in 
this parish whenever he has a 
week-end off from his duties as 
episcopal vicar. 

Before teaching at Concordia, 


$2,500 available for study of Montreal 


Pointe-d-Calliére seeks research in history, archaeology 


ointe-a-Calliére, the Montreal museum of archaeology and history, is offering two $2,500 scholar- 
ships to graduate or post-graduate students in history or archaeology. 

Eligibility is based on the relevance of the candidate's thesis to the museum's mandate as well as 
his/her academic record and achievements. The winning theses will contribute to Pointe-a-Calliére’s 
research on the city of Montreal. 

For more information, contact Pointe-a-Calliére at 872-9123 or http://pointe-a-calliere.qc.ca or 
Concordia’s Department of History or Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 


Harty was chief executive officer 
at St. Mary's Hospital. He man- 
aged this hospital at different 
levels for 15 years, and he 
believes that might be one reason 
why Cardinal Turcotte named 
him episcopal vicar. 

“A lot of people ask me if I had 
to apply for that job, but that’s 
not how it’s done,” said Father 
Harty laughing. He thinks the 
cardinal wanted someone with 
management experience. 

Harty also feels he has benefit- 
ed from his teaching experience 
at Concordia. The Theology 
Department is both energizing 
and fulfilling for him. 

“I often refer to my students - 
without naming them - when I 
say mass, because they raise such 
good questions,” he said. They 
help him to reflect on certain 


.issues and he passes these 


thoughts on to his parishioners. 
That kind of insight might be 
another reason he was appointed 
to his new position. 













This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia 
faculty and staff to promote and encourage individual and 
group activities in teaching and research, and to encourage 


"glance 


Congratulations to alumnus Dominic D’Alessandro (LOY), who was recent- 
ly named CEO of the Year by his peers, and féted at a gala in Toronto attend- 
ed by many friends and colleagues, including Concordia’s rector and his 
wife. Mr. D’Alessandro is president and chief executive officer of Manulife 
Financial. He was given an honorary doctorate by Concordia in 1998, one of 
many awards for his professional expertise and community involvement. 


Bachelor of Commerce student Tommy Moorhouse recently won a $2,280 
scholarship from the National Aboriginal Achievement Foundation. 
Moorhouse is from Inukjuak, in northern Quebec, where he is the only per- 
son attending university. Once he completes his degree, he plans to return 
to Inukjuak to stimulate the economy and help locals realize their business 
plans. He was one of 28 NAAF scholarship recipients in Quebec this year. 


Efrosini Gavaki (Sociology and Anthropology) and Anastasios M. Tamis 
have published a book, From Migrants to Citizens: Greek Migration in Australia 
and Canada. Orders may be placed with Dr. Gavraki herself. 


Lydia Sharman (Design Art) is teaching an intensive one-week course on 
material culture, including new technologies, to postgraduate students at 
the National Institute of Design (NID) in Ahmedabad, India, and will give 
three lectures to students and faculty on current issues in design. She has 
also been asked to participate in the South East Asia Pacific Regional 
Conference, the Design Summit in Delhi, and the regional meeting of the 
International Council for the Societies of Industrial Design (ICSID). 


Lorna Roth (Communication Studies) recently presented a paper called ”The 
Colour Balance Project: A Cosmetic Recognition of Difference?” at a confer- 
ence on Color, Hair, and Bone: The Persistence of Race into the 21st Century, 
which took place at Bucknell University, in Lewisburg, Pa. 


Philip Spensely (Theatre) is playing the role of Howard Safir, New York City 
police chief under former Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, in the feature film Rudy! 
now being shot in Montreal. The film will be shown on television early next 
year. Also in the film, with major roles as part of Giuliani's inner circle, are for- 
mer Concordia theatre graduates Marc Comacho and John Bourgeois. 


Thomas Waugh (Cinema) has written another book. This one is called 
OUT/LINES: Underground Gay Graphics before Stonewall (Arsenal Pulp Press). 


La culture anglophone a la conquéte du Québec, by Barry Lazar (Journalism) 
has been published in Annuaire du Québec 2003 (Fides). Here’s his own 
précis: “If demographics indicate that the anglo community is getting small- 
er, why is there a resurgence of talented English-speaking writers, singers, 
and artists? This essay looks at a cultural renaissance that goes beyond tra- 
ditional ‘anglo’ communities.” Quebec 2003 is an annual compilation of 
Quebec politics, society, economics and culture. 


A.K. Athienitis (Building/Civil/Environmental Engineering) has published a 
book entitled Thermal Analysis and Design of Passive Solar Buildings. \t was co- 
authored with M. Santamouris, and published by James and James, Science 
Publishers (The Cromwell Press, U.K.). 


Robert Tittler (History) has been elected chair of the executive board of 
Records of Early English Drama, a Toronto-based international research and 
publication project involving over 40 scholars in four countries, now in its 
third decade of work. He also reported that there’s a Concordia connection 
to the putative Shakespeare portrait that turned up in private hands in 
Ontario last year. “There was an international colloquium on the portrait in 
Toronto [last month],” he reports, “and the owner himself appeared — his 
first public appearance since the published book of essays about the paint- 
ing revealed his identity last summer. Turns out he is a Mr. Lloyd Sullivan, a 
1958 engineering graduate of Loyola College, who lived in Notre Dame de 
Grace (with the portrait) for most of his working life until retiring to Ottawa.’ 
Dr. Tittler has given his views on the provenance of the portrait, and con- 
tributed to the book, edited by Stephanie Nolan and called /s This the Face of 
Genius? (Knopf Canada). 


Mair Verthuy (Etudes francaises) reports that Hilda Monzon is the 2002-03 
recipient of the Judith Litvack Women’s Scholarship, awarded by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of Montreal. 


Student Emily Shelton, who is in her second year of the theatre perform- 
ance program, has been chosen by Robert Lepage for the lead role in his 
remount of The Dragon Trilogy, which will tour London, Paris, Switzerland 
and Australia. Emily will play the Japanese-American role originally played 
by Marie Brassard. 


Theatre performance student Josh Lewis has been awarded the British 
Columbia Arts Council student scholarship for his studies at Concordia this 
year. Josh has also been asked to represent British Columbia as one of four 
emerging artists (theatre, dance, voice, and visual arts) to perform at the 
Canada Winter Games to be held in New Brunswick in February. 


Suresh Kumar Goyal (Decision Sciences & MIS) has accepted an invitation to 
join the editorial advisory board of the new International Journal of Six Sigma. 
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Remember the fear, says student 

I am a second-year communications student. All I have seen on 
the news is that Concordia University is banning free speech and 
we students are somehow prisoners of the school’s policies. 

Just a reminder to every student who.was trying to be in class 
on Sept. 9 at 1 p.m. at the SGW campus: Do you remember how 
many of us couldn't get inside the building? Remember those who 
got stuck inside the building and couldn't get out? Remember the 
pepper gas? 

Remember the students in the halls and in the stairs, complete- 
ly confused? Remember being afraid because of all the yelling and 
noise going on outside? Remember all the classes that were can- 
celled? Well, let me tell you something, I do. 

I remember that when things cooled down, I was at the mezza- 
nine, and all I saw was dust, garbage everywhere, and I felt a 
strange breeze coming inside from the broken window. I felt I was 
in a war zone. But no, it was my school. 

Don't you think it is time we became responsible for our 
actions? The fact that this protest became violent affected many 
people who had nothing to do with the event that was going to 
take place. Because we attend Concordia does not mean we all 
agree on everything that goes on on campus. 

There should be enough space for everyone to believe in what 
they wish, but we must not forget that our freedom ends where 


the freedom of other people begins. 
Aida Séguin 


Invite Netanyahu back: Student 


The CSU is constantly promoting the importance of free speech 
on campus, yet has not condemned the SPHR leaders and mem- 
bers who organized the violent rally preventing the free speech of 
ex-Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu. 

The leaders of the SPHR have said they organized the rally to 
prevent Mr. Netanyahu from speaking, by whatever means neces- 
sary. Some SPHR members and leaders allegedly assaulted stu- 
dents, broke the Hall Bulding window, broke Canadian laws as 
well as Concordia laws. 

If they are responsible for violence, the SPHR should be banned 
from our campus, for breaking all these laws and for violently pre- 
venting the free speech of a speaker. The SPHR has lost their right 
to be a club on campus. 

The CSU should apologize to Mr. Netanyahu and invite him to 
come back to speak. 

Michael Harris, Political Science student 


CUPFA: Kate Bligh responds 


At Gary Schwartz’s suggestion (CTR, Nov. 7, Letters) I am more 
than happy to provide some constructive suggestions for improv- 
ing the way that we part-timers are represented by our union: 

- constructive, actual, two-way (rather than virtual) consulta- 
tion between part-time reps and the executive 

-cross-departmental discussion groups for the identification of 
common concerns at representative level 

-more careful attention to points and examples provided by 
spokespersons for the union to the press (it was the embarrassing 
content of an article about CUPFA which prompted me to write in 
the first place) 

-increased receptivity to and consideration of the contrasting 
and sometimes opposing priorities and needs of the more recent 
generation of union members. 

I also have some suggestions as to how part-time hiring com- 
mittees might be enabled to function more broadly in the long- 
term pedagogic interest of all, rather than in the present, short- 
term interest of part-timers with high seniority ratings: 

Kate Bligh, Theatre 


Editor: This letter was edited for length, and this policy will extend 
to future letters on this issue. The full version is on the CTR Web site, 
at http://pr.concordia.ca/ctr/. 


We welcome your letters, opinions and comments at BC-121, 1463 
Bishop St., by fax (848-2814), or by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) 
by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. 
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A message from the Rector 


n Nov. 25, the cooling-off period and its restrictions came to an end. We all hope that the university 
can return to normal. 

Concordia has a well-earned reputation for being one of the most open universities in Canada, and we 
have never shied away from debate on any controversial issue. 

I am aware that some members of our community may have felt uncomfortable about the cooling-off 
period and the restrictions on public events related to the Middle East. 

I understand these feelings, and I hope that the community also understands that the violent actions 
of a few forced us to walk a fine line between the ideal, an absolute dedication to freedom of speech, and 
the necessity to intervene to preserve a civil campus where freedom of speech is possible in an intimida- 
tion-free environment. 

We have now taken action against those who could be identified as having contributed to the violence 
on Sept. 9, and we are confident that the Code of Rights and Responsibilities will provide a fair hearing. 
These people, some from the leadership of student groups, must assume responsibility for their role in 
this disgraceful event. 

We, too, are looking at the administration's handling of these events with a critical eye. In the weeks to 
come, we will share our reflections on these events with the community. 

We have traversed a painful period in our history. However, I hope that we may be a stronger commu- 
nity for it, with our commitment to peaceful dialogue reinforced, and a strengthened will to combat 
intolerance and hate. 

We will monitor events closely and enforce strictly the principles upon which there is agreement. 
While these have been developed jointly by the administration, the CSU, Hillel and SPHR specifically with 
respect to relations between pro-Israeli and pro-Palestinian students, they apply, in fact, to all student 
groups irrespective of the topic or context. 

We must now look for positive ways to take advantage of Concordia’s marvellous ethnic, religious, cul- 
tural and political diversity. What can we do to promote positive interaction among the different groups 
represented in our university? 

I invite you to send me your thoughts, ideas, suggestions by fax (848-4546) or e-mail 
(lowyfh@vax2.concordia.ca). Thank you in advance. 


Frederick Lowy, Rector and Vice-Chancellor 


@ Future Issues 


CTRis published every two 
weeks during the academic sea- 
son. Future publication dates are 
Jan. 16, Jan. 30, Feb. 13, Feb. 27, 
Mar. 13, Mar. 27, Apr. 10, Apr. 24, 
May 8, May 22, and June 5. 


Cété Appointed 
Named Interim Advisor on Rights 
and Responsibilities 


@ Corrections: 


In our last issue, Nov. 21, we 
incorrectly identified Peter 
Downie’s department in Names 


eter Cété has been appointed 
Interim Advisor on Rights and 
Responsibilities for a one-year 
term that began Dec. 2, taking 
over the duties of Sally Spilhaus, in the News. He teaches in 
who is on sick leave from the uni- amt Journalism. 
versity. We also misnamed the director 
The Office of Rights and ' of the current Theatre 
Responsibilities is charged with Department production entitled, 
administering the Code of Rights ; Marathon '33. It is Elise (not Lise) 
and Responsibilities, which sets | . ce Ménard. 
standards of conduct for all mem- ~f The editor apologizes for the 
bers of the university, and co-ordi- errors. 
nates a system for identifying and Peter Cété, Interim Advisor 
managing behaviour that may pose on Rights and 
a danger to others in the university. Responsibilities 
The position of Advisor on 
Rights and Responsibilities was 
created in 1996 and reports directly to the Rector. 


CONCORDIA’S 
THURSDAY REPORT 


The Advisor has three main functions: to advise and assist 
university members who have a problem related to someone's 
behaviour, to receive and expedite formal complaints, and 
finally, to co-ordinate the university's response to any situation 
where someone's behaviour may pose a danger to others. 

Peter Cété has been a chaplain at Concordia since 1986, and 
has been Co-ordinator of the Multi-Faith Chaplaincy since 
June 1, 2001. A frequent volunteer at the university, he has 
served as president of CUPEU, the professional employees’ 
union (1999-01). 

He has also been active in the wider community, as president 
of the board of directors of Catholic Community Services of 
Montreal (1995-97), and as a member of the National Advisory 
Board for Canadian Catholic Campus Ministry (1998-02). He 
has a BA in history from Concordia (1981). 

All the best in your new post, Peter. 

-B.B. 
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Elizabeth Sacca prepares Concordia for 21st century 


BY CAROL MCQUEEN 


anada is aiming to remain 
C= of the world’s most 

vibrant and wealthy soci- 
eties well into the 21st century. As 
part of its action plan to maintain 
this internationally competitive 
edge, the federal government is 
looking to move Canada from 
15th to 5th place by 2010 in the 
ranking of countries with the 
highest ratio of research and 
development investment to GDP. 

To make this leap, the govern- 
ment wants to see enrolment in 
graduate school climb by five per 
cent a year so as to fill an expect- 
ed 30,000 new job openings 
requiring highly skilled labour. 

Elizabeth Saccdé, Concordia’s 
new Dean of Graduate Studies, is 
ready to take advantage of this 
government commitment to 
higher education. She knows that 
now is the perfect time to tackle 
longstanding funding problems 
for graduate students and to 
increase the competitiveness and 
quality of Concordia’s graduate 
programs. 

With 70 graduate programs 
and 10 more expected to be in 
operation within the next few 
years, Concordia is well placed, 
according to Saccé, to see its 
enrolment jump from approxi- 
mately 4,000 today to over 6,000 
in 2010. In the pursuit of 
excellence and expansion, Sacca 
is determined to leave no stone 
unturned. 





To facilitate and quicken the 
admissions process, Sacca is look- 
ing to information systems tech- 
nology for help. “We want to 
move toward a Web application,” 
she said, adding that information 
requests and communications 
with prospective students could 
be handled through a coherent, 
centralized system, “as opposed 
to the bunch of little systems we 
have now.” 

Attracting new students and 
keeping current ones in their 
graduate programs until comple- 
tion will require much more than 
just an improved application 
process, however. 

Key to success here will be 
increasing the levels of funding 
available to students. In Quebec, 
just over 50 per cent of doctoral 
students actually complete their 
course of study. “The vast majori- 
ty of people who drop out are 
dropping out at the end, because 
they've run out of money.” 

Some 97 per cent of Quebec 
graduate students accumulate 
debt during their studies, and 25 
per cent of these owe over $25,000 
by the end of their degrees. 

Sacca sees several ways of tack- 
ling this problem. One is to con- 
vince the federal government to 
give more money to graduate 
students. “There needs to be an 
increase in the amount of money 
from the three main federal 
funding agencies,” she said, 
adding that she is working closely 


with the Association of 


Universities and Colleges of 
Canada in its lobbying of the gov- 
ernment on this issue. 

Sacca also believes that tax 
laws should be amended to make 
scholarships and __ bursaries 
exempt from taxation. 

She hopes a certain symbiosis 
will emerge: the more well-funded 
graduate students Concordia has, 
the more quality research the uni- 
versity can undertake, and thus 
the more funding it can obtain 
from such bodies as the Social 
Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council. “These things 
stimulate one another,” Sacca 
said, “genius doesn’t happen in 
isolated corners; it usually hap- 
pens in clusters of people work- 
ing together.” 

Private sources of funding are 
equally important. “I would like 
to put into place more endow- 
ments, endowed fellowships and 
assistantships,” Saccé said, “and 
that’s going to take working with 
alumni and board members who 
can help us raise funds.” 

Although Concordia receives 
less endowments than older uni- 
versities, it does have one distinct 
edge in terms of pulling in gradu- 
ate students: its cultural diversity 
and openness. 

Since the student age popula- 
tion in Canada is leveling off, the 
federal government predicts that 
Canadian universities will have to 
attract more foreign students and 
recent immigrants in order to 
meet proposed targets for gradu- 


ate school admis- 
sions. ‘ 

According to 
the Quebec gov- 
ernment’s figures, 
Concordia is the 
Quebec university 
that already most 
appeals to this 
clientele. “As 
Quebec is chang- 
ing, we're in a very 
interesting, advan- 
tageous position 
because we are in 
the middle of the 


evolution of 
Quebec,” she 
explained, “and 
that is breathtak- 
ing” 

Being an artist 
and having taught 
an art education at 
Concordia since 


1975, Sacca is adamant that in 
its quest for excellence in 
research and development, the 
Canadian government must not 
favour hard sciences over social 
sciences and humanities. 

“In order to have scientific 
research that’s really productive 
and useful and fits into the 
world,” she said, “you need cul- 
ture and community, and you 
need to address questions of 
ethics.” 

However, she does agree that 
the humanities and social sci- 
ences, where the dropout rates for 
graduate students are highest, 





Dean of Graduate Studies Elizabeth Saccé at the 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery in 2000 


could adopt more effective 
research practices from the 
physical and life sciences, where 
the completion rate of graduate 
degrees reaches as high as 90 per 
cent in some fields. 

According to Saccd, research 
groups are largely responsible for 
this success, and she hopes to 
encourage their formation in the 
Social Sciences. 

“To have a research team that 
they are part of helps students 
continue and finish programs,” 
she explained, “they are part of 
something, of a little society, a lit- 
tle community.” 


More grad students boost ENCS faculty's research profile 


BY BARBARA BLACK 





enior administrators in the 

Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science must have 
gone to their annual two-day 
retreat this week in a mood of sat- 
isfaction. A decade after the 1992 
Fabrikant tragedy, the faculty has 
been thoroughly renewed, with so 
many positive changes that its 
profile and mood are almost 
unrecognizable. 

One of the most striking exam- 
ples is the unprecedented number 
of PhD students. There are now 
250, which is a record for 
Concordia’s engineering school, 
and this number may reach 300 
next year. According to Georgios 
Vatistas, Associate Dean 
(Graduate Programs, Research), 
this was the happy result of care- 
ful planning and a long-term 
vision, for which he gives credit to 
Dean Nabil Esmail. 

“He could see the whole pic- 
ture,” Vatistas said enthusiastical- 
ly. “He could see that the way to 
rebuild was to enhance our aca- 
demic profile.” 

It was a bottom-up process that 
started with a push to increase 
undergraduate enrolment, which 


has almost doubled over the 
decade, to 3,799. Not only did the 
higher enrolment increase rev- 
enue by increasing the per-stu- 
dent operating grant, but it plant- 
ed seeds for the future. Vatistas 
calls this cohort “the incubator”; 
from their ranks will come many 
of ENCS's master’s students, and 
ultimately, their doctoral stu- 
dents. 

The best U.S. engineering 
schools are made up of about half 
undergraduates, half graduate 
students, and ENCS is coming 
close to that ideal, with 37 per 
cent of its total enrolment in 
graduate programs, based on a 
head-count. 

Improving the academic profile 
includes a renewal of the curricu- 
lum. Dean Esmail chose to focus 
on information technology, a 
popular choice for the times and a 
priority for the Quebec govern- 
ment. IT, including the first soft- 
ware program of its kind, became 
an interdisciplinary focal point 
around which much of the faculty 
renewal would be based. 

In addition, the influx of new 
professors served to enrich the 
curriculum, particularly at the 
graduate level. “It was very impor- 


tant that the new hires fit with 
the blueprint, with the academic 
vision,” Vatistas recalled. “The 
new people were handpicked by 
excellent committees, and the 
dean insisted that they be both 
good researchers and good educa- 
tors.” 

They didn’t have to have a his- 
tory of NSERC grants, he added, 
but they had to have that poten- 
tial. “We knew we would have to 
help them in the begnning with 
start-up grants, and the dean 
found the money.” 

New researchers need new 
equipment, and that’s where the 
plans for the new high-rise engi- 
neering complex come in. Despite 
the size of the building — 16 
storeys — there are virtually no 
undergraduate classrooms in the 
building now under construction 
at Guy and Ste. Catherine Sts. 
Instead, it is filled with state-of- 
the-art research facilities and 
spaces for graduate students to 
meet and work on projects. 
Undergraduate classes will be 
conducted in the renovated Hall 
Building. 

Integrated renewal also includ- 
ed redesigning the academic sub- 
structure — chairs and academic 


advisors — who are key to keep- 
ing everyone focused on the same 
goals. 

Vatistas, who had been 
Associate Dean of Graduate 
Studies in the early "90s, was 
brought back to the Faculty as 
Associate Dean, responsible for 
graduate students and research. 
He undertook a study of the exist- 
ing situation for graduate stu- 
dents, and discovered that many 
of them were in dire financial 
straits, having to take outside 
work that cut into the quality of 
their academic work. 

“Dean Esmail suggested that 
we top up their income to $17,500 
a year, mainly by providing more 
financial support to their supervi- 
sors’ research projects, which 
would trickle down to them, and 
make us more competitive,” 
Vatistas said. He also made per- 
sonal contact with the graduate 
students, to make sure they felt 


valued and were coping with their 
financial constraints. 
Among the new faculty, 


Vatistas said, he and the dean 
identified leaders, young profes- 
sors who show potential as aca- 
demic administrators. 

“We have to empower them by 


giving them the opportunity to 
make decisions that conform to 
the overall vision,” Vatistas said. 
“By doing so, we are starting the 
process towards the transforma- 
tion of the culture inside the 
Faculty. After all, these are the 
people that will take the helm of 
the Faculty, and it is logical that 
the transition is as smooth as 
possible.” 

Some of the senior new faculty 
members were attracted from 
other institutions, Vatistas said 
with a smile, like Professor 
Rachida Dssouli, of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering, and oth- 
ers like Paula Wood-Adams, of 
Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering. 

Vatistas said that there’s also 
been a seachange in what is 
expected of full-time faculty 
members. “They should be teach- 
ing the fundamental courses,” he 
said. “I do that myself, partly 
because it’s challenging, and part- 
ly because you want them to soar 
like an eagle, not peck like a 
chicken. If you give them a good 
grounding, some of them will go 
on to become graduate students, 


Please see ENCS, page 8 
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Mobility challenges don’t daunt these students 


BY CHRISTIAN JOHNSON 


‘Te Walters, a 27-year-old 
second-year human relations 
student at Concordia University, 
hates getting caught between 
doors, alone, in an undersized 
restroom, in her wheelchair. 

“What makes it worse is that 
some restrooms have doors that 
do not swing out. When you push 
them in and the space is too small 
for the wheelchair to go through, 
you can be stuck there for quite a 
while, until someone else comes 
to your rescue,” she said. 

André Faubert, 19, who is in 
first year psychology, has been 
stuck in his wheelchair on a lift 
situated between two sets of 
stairs in the CC building on the 
Loyola campus. The first time, he 
had to be carried by four con- 
struction workers who had to be 
summoned from their work on 
the new science building. “Lately, 
the lift has been working very 
well. In a matter of minutes, secu- 
rity is there to help,” he said. 

Patrick Lefebvre, a 26-year-old 
student in his first year of journal- 
ism, said that once, while waiting 
for an elevator with his mother at 
the Hall building, she had to ask 
people to please make space so 
that he could get in. “People 
looked at us strangely. Some got 
out to make space for us. Others 
didn’t move.” 

However, all three students are 
extremely happy with the envi- 
ronment at the university, “They 
treat you really, really, really well,” 
Lefebvre said. “I am surprised.” 

Faubert acknowledged that 
from the first day of class he has 
been making “tons of new friends. 
The university has even changed 
classrooms to meet my mobility 








he John Molson School of 

Business MBA International 
Case Competition will take place 
January 6 to 11 at the Hilton 
Bonaventure hotel. 

After 22 years, this student- 
run business competition goes 
pretty much like clockwork, but 
it’s still a lot of work. The organ- 
izers are chosen back in the 
spring, and plunge into their 
tasks right away — choosing 
business cases, recruiting volun- 
teer judges, dreaming up original 
party ideas and booking hotel 
facilities. Their work isn’t done 
until the last guest has left the 
awards banquet on the final day. 

Thirty teams from business 
schools around the world will 
compete in a round-robin, going 
head-to-head to solve business 
problems. 

About half the teams are 
Canadian, and the other half 
from the U.S. and beyond, 


requirements.” | 

He has an inherited neurologi- 
cal condition that has caused a 
loss of strength in his extremities 
such that he requires an electric 
wheelchair. He is studying psy- 
chology full-time. 

Lefebvre wants to become a TV 
journalist. “To be honest, I want 
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Teri-Lee Walters 


to go into sports broadcasting. I 
like sports, and since I can’t play 
any sports, I think I can talk 
about it. I am not going to lie to 
you, I want to work on TV 
because I want to make lots of 
money. It’s highly competitive. I 
know because I have many friends 
in the media.” 

Teri-Lee, who suffered a sports- 
related accident when she was 13 
years old, said, “I came to 
Concordia because I wanted to 
work with people.” 

She is now involved in organiz- 
ing an association for disabled 
students at Concordia. “Students 
here need a voice — to organize 
and hold events, to help change 
attitudes — an association open 


including New Zealand, 
Germany, Finland and Sweden 

As always, the organizing 
team have an eclectic back- 
ground. Students are expected 
not only to have a previous 
degree but to have some execu- 
tive experience under their belt 
before pursuing the master’s of 
business administration. Meet 
this year’s organizing commit- 
tee. 

Dror Amar has an engineering 
degree from McGill University. 
He has worked in the oil indus- 
try in Texas and New Mexico, 
and was involved in offshore 
operations off the coast of 
Angola, Africa. He's a co- 
founder of the MBA Investment 
Club, which has enjoyed great 
success in its first year. When he 
graduates, Dror intends to go 
into investment banking or 
investment management. 

Mark Burger is from Ottawa. 
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to anyone, with or without dis- 
abilities, learning from each 
other.” The association has just 
been accredited by the CSU. 

Increasing numbers of people 
with disabilities are choosing to 
pursue their studies. They cherish 
their independence and wish to 
develop their full potential as 
human beings. Leo Bissonnette, 
Coordinator for the Office for 
Disabled Students, said, “More 
and more, people with disabilities 
are successfully being integrated 
from lower levels of education, 
right up to the university level.” 

Bissonnette said, “More than 
10,000 students go through the 
Hall Building daily. Escalators 
don’t always work, lighting has to 
be improved in many areas, eleva- 
tors are deficient, [but] attitudes 
and standards are changing over 
time.” 

He believes that the new build- 
ings under construction will 
reflect great improvements. From 
the first stages of the design, 
there has been extensive consul- 
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André Faubert 


tation among the people who will 
be using them, including a check- 
list that covers everything from 
doorknobs to illumination, and 
from the laboratory facilities to 
the size and access to elevators. 
“We have learned a lot in the past 
15 years, and we are putting it 
into practice.” 

Bissonette added that the 


He has a BA in political science 
from the University of British 
Columbia with a specialization 
in international relations. He has 
worked for an international 
bank, and for the federal govern- 
ment. He will finish his MBA 
this spring on exchange at 
Université ESSEC in Paris, 
France, and after that, go into 
international business develop- 
ment. 

Viken Chahinsarian has a 
degree in business administra- 
tion. He has been a credit officer 
for a major financial institution, 
and is currently working 
part-time as a quality manager 
in a production company. Viken 
is also active in student life as 
the VP finance for the MBA 
Society. 

Haixia (Stella) Yu came to 
Canada in July 2001 with her 
family, and entered the MBA 
program two months later. Stella 


Concordia Office for Disabled 
Students is highly efficient within 
a national context. The Office for 
Disabled Students, created in 
1980, is a student-centered facili- 
ty that offers a range of academic 
and support services for students 
with special requirements. 

This year, there are 574 stu- 
dents with disabilities. Of those, 
278 suffer from learning disabili- 
ties, 57 have limited mobility, 40 
are visually impaired, 36 have 
hearing impairments and 118 
have other health limitations. 





Patrick Lefebvre 


Teri-Lee Walters has a list of 
goals. Shed like to see “more 
accessible restrooms to avoid 
embarrassing situations; larger 
elevators so that you don't have to 
run over other peoples’ toes with 
your wheelchair; improved atti- 
tudes among teachers and other 
students; eliminating overcrowd- 
ed classrooms where students 
with wheelchairs become safety 
hazards because they are forced 
to occupy the entrance; and mak- 
ing sure that all main accesses to 
the buildings have door-opening 
buttons that are in working 
order.” 

For Lefebvre, who has cerebral 
palsy and lives on the South 
Shore, coming to class requires 
great effort. He can’t take the 
métro, and the adapted transport 
for disabled people does not go 
over the bridges to his neighbour- 


MBA Case Competition gets into gear on January 6, 2003 
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hood, so he has to take a taxi, 
which costs $100 per day. 

The government of Quebec 
reimburses these costs, only for 
attending — classes, | | doctor's 
appointments or going to work. If 
he needs to gui 'to \the library or 
take part in éxtra cuyriculér activ- 
ities, he must ‘pay for his 
transportation himself, and at 
those rates, it can become impos- 
sible. 

Attitudes are a major issue for 
the mobility-impaired. Patrick 
has some sad memories from his 
high school days. “When I came 
to dating age, some classmates 
made fun at me. People didn't 
think I could have a girlfriend, 
and it hurt sometimes. I like girls, 
and I want to be taken seriously 
when it comes to the opposite 
sex.” 

Leo Bissonnette agreed. “In 
reality, people are fixed on their 
own agendas — me first, you later. 
Individual experience, such as 
having a disabled person in the 
family, determines generosity. 
Our office is continuously work- 
ing to sensitize students and fac- 
ulty about people with disabili- 
ties.” 

In a community environment, 
such as at Concordia, shared con- 
cern is an ideal. “We want to be 
treated equally,” Walters said. 
“Times have changed. We have 
rights. Positive attitudes reinforce 
positive actions, and communica- 
tion is a two-way street.” 

We are all an accident or an ill- 
ness away from potential disabili- 
ty, and many of us will become 
disabled. Walters jokingly said, 
“People with limited mobility 
refer to people without mobility 
impairment as  TABs, or 
Temporarily Abled Bodies.” 



































































































obtained her BA in Xi, China, 
where she grew up. She has con- 
siderable professional experi- 
ence, having worked for Siemens 
Ltd. China for six years, 
including a stint at Siemans’ cor- 
porate business school, where 
she enjoyed working with col- 


From left to right, MBA Case Competition organizers Dror Amar, Mark 
Burger, Stella Yu and Viken Chahinsarian. 










leagues from all around the 
world. 

We'll tell you more about the 
Case Competition in the next 
issue of CTR, January 16. For 
more on the event, visit the Web 
site, at www.mbacasecomp.com. 

-B.B. 















CENTRAIDE CAMPAIGN USED IMAGINATION TO RAISE $115,000 Centraide, which provides much-needed 
operating funds for more than 250 charities around Montreal, benefited from Concordians’ generosity 
this year to the tune of about $115,000. However, judging from the photos above, the campaign provid- 
ed a lot of fun for organizers of fundraising events, especially on Halloween. Starting with the top left, 
here is an explanation of the photos: 
Angela Blasi, in classical costume, sells baking and luncheon items at the John Molson School of 
Business. This is probably one of the biggest annual fundraisers, thanks to the persuasive talents of 
Murielle Salari, and the assistance of Ramona Sénécal, Karen Fiddler, Chen Fang Huang, Cherine Ziraniri, 
and others, including JMSB Director of Academic Advising Services, Monir Wahhab, who makes falafel 
to order. Many of these staff members sold more than 150 teddy bears for Centraide only a week later. 
Johanne Richard (Purchasing Services) waylaid passersby on de Maisonneuve Blvd. The Stinger Bee was 
buzzing around Centraide events, thanks to Fred De Luca and Lise Tavares, who wore the costume at the 
opening and the Thank You draw, respectively. 
Dressed as a witch, Francine Kolodychuk, the supervisor of the Copy Centre in the McConnell Building, 
must have frightened passersby into donating to Centraide. She sold apples for about two weeks and 
organized an event on Halloween.. A putting game was part of fundraising events on Oct. 31 on the 
downtown campus. The game was built by our own Physical Resources staff. Dina Tavares organized a 
bake sale in the courtyard of Bishop Court on Oct. 31. In the photo are firewoman Tavares and Viking 
Shelagh Peden (Internal Relations), selling to Dennis Murphy (Executive Director, Communications). 
Students also raised money for Centraide, including loony lines and parties. Most of the active students 
were business and engineering students, but there were others, notably the Iranian Students Association, 


who made a substantial donation. 


Many merit congratulations and thanks, including energetic co-chairs Danielle Morin and Patricia 
Posius, the indefatigable raffle coordinator Ann Bennett, helpful money manager Gerry Jones, and a fine 
committee made up mainly of women staff members in the School of Business and Bishop Court. 
Murielle Salari and Ramona Sénécal were named JMSB Centraide Volunteers of the Year for their incred- 


ible dedication. 


Rockin’ Res serves up variety show 


He Hall rocked to ‘the 
sound of flutes, guitars and 
the “sit-down” comedy by a 
couch on Nov. 20, as 100 people 
attended a variety show to help 
abolish landmines. 

Lauren Spring, the show’s 
organizer and a first-year the- 
atre and development student, 
took advantage of the enthusi- 
asm and creativity of her fellow 
Hingston Hall residents to sup- 
port this important cause. 

Seventy dollars was raised 
through donations and the sale 


of refreshments. She will donate 
the money to _ Streetkids 
International, an organization 
which helps homeless children 
in urban centres. 

According to the organiza- 
tion, there are 100 million street 
kids worldwide, many of whom 
are orphans, drug addicts, 
and/or abused. Land mines kill 
8,000-10,000 children each year 
because they are often mistaken 
for toys. Furthermore, they can 
remain active and hidden for 
decades after a conflict is 


resolved. 

“You don't realize how igno- 
rant you are until you start look- 
ing into it,” Spring said. 

She was thrilled with the out- 
come of the variety show and 
plans to make it an annual 
event. The couch, by the way, 
was a comedian dressed as a 
piece of furniture. 

For more information on 
Streetkids International, visit their 
Web site at http://www.streetkids- 
internationaLorg. 

-Melanie Takefman 
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International house 
is in the works 


Cité universitaire could solve housing 
problems for international students 


BY MELANIE TAKEFMAN 


6 GJe veux faire une cité univer- 
sitaire;’ said Mayor Gerald 
Tremblay at the Montreal 

Summit last spring, and so it 

will be. Plans are underway for a 

comprehensive residence to 

house approximately 2,500 

Canadian and international stu- 

dents, interns and visiting pro- 

fessors from Montreal's four 
universities. 

“We want to make this cité 
more than a traditional resi- 
dence,” said Claudette Fortier, 
assistant director of Advocacy 
and Support Services and 
Concordia’s representative on 
the planning committee for the 
cité. “We want to encourage 
contact between exchange stu- 
dents, people 


from different “We want to encourage 
contact between... people Ms heads the 


cultures and 
foreign and 


Canadian stu- from different cultures.” as 


dents.” 

The committee is looking to 
international residences in 
other cities as models. One is 
the cité universitaire in Paris, a 
“residential campus,’ which 
houses 5,000 French and inter- 
national students and is not 
affiliated with any university. 
New York City and Los Angeles 
both offer students the possibil- 
ity of living in “international 
houses.” 

Montreal has always been a 
hot destination for internation- 
al students: In 2001, Quebec 
hosted 14,021, of whom 2,009 
were enrolled at Concordia. 

Increasingly, the importance 
of their contribution to the 
city’s multicultural dialogue, 
economy, intellectual activities 
and international reputation is 
being recognized. 

“International students con- 
tribute to the vitality of intellec- 
tual life and encourage open- 
mindedness as well as cultural 
exchanges... They represent a 
vast network of contacts in over 
100 foreign countries and 
become ambassadors of 
Montreal in their countries of 
origin,” according to a report 
drafted by the planning com- 
mittee. 

While the number of incom- 
ing students has increased by 
53.2 per cent since 1997, 
Montreal is facing competition 
from other urban centres as the 
prime destination of choice — 
and in the past few years, stu- 
dent housing has been scarce. 
Concordia is particularly “disad- 
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vantaged in terms of residence 
space,” said Fortier. 

The cité will ease, but not 
solve, Concordia students’ hous- 
ing tribulations, she added. 

Tremblay and the planning 
committee hope that the cité 
will make Montreal the pre- 
miere destination for interna- 
tional students. 

The committee has met four 
times to date and is composed 
of representatives from the 
city’s universities, McGill, 
Concordia, Université de 
Montréal and UQAM, as well as 
Hautes études commericales, 
Ecole de technologie supérieure 
and Ecole polytechnique, and 
the city of Montreal. 

Guy Berthiaume, associate 
vice-rector and director of the 
rector’s cabi- 
net at the U de 


committee. 
former 

director of the 
Canadian house in Paris's cité 
universitaire, he brings a wealth 
of experience to the fledgling 
project. 

While the cité is still in the 
preliminary stages of planning, 
members of the committee 
envision cultural programming 
and a conference centre within 
the cité, among other services. 

Furthermore, the committee 
expects spots in the residence 
to be in high demand and will 
devise eligibility criteria and an 
application process; only gradu- 
ate students may be admitted, 
for example. Similarly, each 
institution will integrate their 
needs into the overall plan. 

The location of the cité is yet 
to be determined, but will be 
central. Fortier said that satel- 
lite houses adjacent to the insti- 
tutions outside of the city’s core 
are being considered. 

A committee hopes to com- 
plete a feasibility study by June 
2003. The study, to be conduct- 
ed by an independent research 
firm, will examine the interna- 
tional student market, and 
determine how to deliver the 
best service possible and con- 
tinue to attract international 
students. 

The committee will subse- 
quently develop a basic concept 
for the residence, propose an 
administration strategy, draw 
up a budget and propose a plan 
for funding. 

If all goes well, a tangible pro- 
posal for the cité will materialize 
before the end of 2003. 
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Phone, computers 
merge in telephony 


By BARBARA BLACK 








Concordia will become a pioneer in communications delivery this 
spring, when the university's cable-based telephone system is 
changed to delivery via the Internet. 

“Other universities have tested it, and some school boards have 
adopted it, but I think we're the first university in Canada to com- 
pletely replace existing telephony architecture with voice-over- 
internet protocol telephony,’ said Andrew McAusland, executive 
director of IITS (Information and Instructional Technology 
Services). 

However, this is proven technology, and many large institutions 
are actively looking at the system. McAusland knows its importance 
to employees: “The one thing you don't fool around with is the tele- 
phone system!” 

What will this mean to the average employee is a change of phone 
number and, where appropriate, stationery, and not much else. The 
phone number will change because all calls will be routed through a 
single university switchboard, but you'll keep the last four digits of 
your current number as an extension. 

The various telecommunications installations around the cam- 
pus will undergo a few adjustments. Some areas of the university 
will need to be rewired, and the employees affected have already 
been informed. McAusland expects the system to kick in sometime 
in May 2003. 

It's a timely concept, since the new three buildings will have the 
system built in. There are two major benefits to installing it in the 
rest of the university: savings and enhanced capability. 

Maintenance costs will be much lower, McAusland said. “Right 
now, we're spendng $1.3 million a year for our phone lines. We have 
about 3,800 centrex phone lines, each costing approximately $30 a 
month. We're going to reduce that to between 250 and 300 servicing 
the same number of handsets. 

Installation by Bell Canada will cost between $4.8 and $5 million, 
but with savings of about $900,000 a year, this capital expenditure 
should be recovered in about five years. McAusland added that up 
to $3 million of this outlay would have had to be invested anyway in 
upgrading the data network. 

A converged voice, video and data network will improve the uni- 
versity’s core capabilities. Demand has been exponentially increas- 
ing, with enhanced classrooms and library facilities, and the intro- 
duction of the portals project to provide customized Web access to 
individuals. 

For example, the university now maintains about 46,000 alcor e- 
mail accounts for students, faculty and staff, but extending the por- 
tals to some 200,000 alumni will require a major overhaul of the 
alcor server. In fact, McAusland said, the entire data network of the 
university is being rebuilt for greater efficiency and reliability. 

The voice-over-Internet protocol has some interesting features. 
Phone users will be able to use a desktop computer instead of a 
phone set for some voice communication. Phones can be moved 
from one room to another with little or no support staff interven- 
tion or cost. 

Various applications can be delivered to your computer over the 
phone, including a video component. In fact, your voice becomes an 
application on your data network. You'll get a new phone, and you 
will be able to plug it in wherever there's a computer network jack. 

Before it is implemented, there will be demonstrations of the new 
technology, and, where appropriate, training sessions, under the 
leadership of Frances Weller. 


































































Concordia set to double 
residence capacity by 2004 


BY MELANIE TAKEFMAN 


oncordia will accommo- 
Ce 185 additional stu- 

dents in its residences by 
2004 due to the acquisition of the 
Loyola Jesuit residence and the 
conversion of the HB wing of 
Hingston Hall. 

The expansion will relieve a 
pressing need for housing at 
Concordia. Three hundred people 
are currently on a waiting list for 
Hingston Hall’s 144 beds, accord- 
ing to Laurel Leduc, of Residence 
Administration. 

The purchase of the Jesuit resi- 
dence was part of Concordia’s 10- 
year plan presented to the city of 
Montreal that included the con- 
struction of the Loyola Science 
Complex and the new John 


Molson School of Business build- 
ing. 
The Jesuit residence will 


accommodate 54 students while 
the HB block of Hingston Hall has 
space for approximately 131 


beds, with shared bathrooms. 
Since the Jesuit residence already 
contains living quarters, “it’s 
easy to convert for our students,” 
said Martine Lehoux, director 
of Facilities Planning and 
Development. 

As for the Communications, 
Journalism and Mathematics and 
Statistics Departments that are 
currently based in the HB block 
of Hingston Hall, they will move 
to the Sir George Williams cam- 
pus. 

Both the Departments of 
Journalism and Communication 
Studies will move into the 
Drummond Building and the 
Mathematics and _ Statistics 
Department will move into parts 
of the Vanier Library that will be 
vacated by the Faculties of Fine 
Arts and Engineering and 
Computer Science. 

While Lehoux hopes that the 
residence expansion will be com- 
pleted in time for the beginning 
of the fall 2004 semester, nothing 


is confirmed. 

“It’s a domino _ effect. 
Everything is dependent on other 
projects,” Lehoux said. 

Leduc said that she is excited 
about the increase in residence 
space because it is so difficult for 
new students to find housing, 
particularly international stu- 
dents. In Montreal, housing 
vacancy is 0.7 per cent. 

Twenty spots are presently 
reserved for international stu- 
dents at Hingston Hall. The rest 
are open to first-year students 
only, on a first-come first-serve 
basis. 

The mix of people makes for a 
“melting pot” environment, 
Leduc said. 

People must learn to deal with 
each other's foibles and the 
seductive freedom of living away 
from their parents for the first 
time. 

“It's its own little community. 
[The residents] look out for each 
other,” Leduc said. 


dwin and the Bedouins packed Avanti, a resto-bar in NDG, on Nov. 29. Not only was it band leader 
Edwin Brownell’s birthday, but it more than topped up a $10,000 fund to provide an award for histo- 

ry graduates in memory of Keith Lowther, an active history graduate who died several years ago. 
Brownell said once he got the Graduate History Students Association interested in the project four 
years ago, it took off. Professor Rosemarie Schade, who knew Keith Lowther, said she was touched by 
students’ response. “One young woman sent $100 from B.C. because she couldn't be there.” In the photo, 
singer Anni Mangani; on the keyboard, Edwin Brownell, with Joel Sax on bass. The guest drummer was 


Jerry Mercer, ex-April Wine. 


-B.B. 





More grad students boost ENCS faculty’s research profile 


Continued from page 5 tional process. 
and the others will be ready to be “We feel we are doing that now 
among the select few in industry.” — producing leaders in the form 


We will always need part-time 
faculty, he added, because they 
bring the real-world dimension 
that students need, but full-time 
faculty are the core of the educa- 


of well-rounded, knowledgeable 
graduates. And part of the reason 
is the emphasis we have put on 
bridges to industry. Innovations 
like CIADI (the Concordia 
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Institute for Aerospace Design 
and Innovation), CIISE (Concor- 
dia Institute of Informatio 
Systems Engineering) and the 
CRIAQ (Consortium Research 
Industrial Aerospace Québec) not 
only save industry money by train- 
ing students in the workplace, but 


they save the university money by 
providing specialized facilities, 
and give researchers and their 
graduate students the chance to 
work on real R & D projects.” 
Vatistas added that interdisci- 
plinarity is the key to university 
education in this new century. For 


engineering education at 
Concordia, the challenge will be to 
extend that drive beyond informa- 
tion technology and into the pure 
sciences — physics, mathematics, 
chemistry and biology — where it 
can produce some exciting appli- 
cations for society at large. 


Electroacoustics students become sculptors of sound 


Music genre expands the listener's ability to perceive sound, with little use of traditional methods 


BY MATTHEW WALLS 


acoustics, sound is every- 

thing. Sounds are mulched, 
flipped, reversed, filtered, lay- 
ered, fused, compressed. In a 
word — discovered. 

“Every sound is fascinating,” 
says Lora Sokolova, an electro- 
acoustics student at Concordia, 
“because although we hear, we 
don’t often listen. But when you 
listen to the sound you can dis- 
cover all these little things going 
on in there.” 

Sokolova was one of the first 
students at Concordia to major 
in electroacoustics when she 
enrolled in the fall of 2000. 

The university's music depart- 
ment has offered electroa- 
coustics courses since the early 
1970s, but it was just two years 
ago that a bachelor of fine arts in 
electroacoustics was established. 
Next April will see the first grad- 
uates receive their degrees. 

Electroacoustics is a broad 
field of music that can be rough- 
ly divided into two basic kinds, 
according to Concordia professor 
Ian Chuprun: radiophonic and 
acousmatic. 

What they both have in com- 
mon is the artistic use of sound 
vis-a-vis the listener in a manner 
meant to expand his ability to 
perceive sound. Usually this has 
little to do with the traditional 
elements of music such as metre 
or melody, and focuses instead 
on a sound's timbre. 

For students who entered the 
program in 2000, electroa- 
coustics was an unknown entity. 


I: the world of electro- 


Carey Dodge, 25, is one of 
those students. In a way that 
seems almost mandatory for 
these students, Dodge took a cir- 
cuitous route before stumbling 
upon electroacoustics. 

Originally from Vancouver, he 
did one year in theatre and dance 
at Simon Fraser University, 
another year composing music 
with ‘found instruments’ (bot- 
tles, bowls, saws, etc.) for theatri- 
cal productions, then another 
year taking French and music 
courses at Montreal universities. 

For Dodge, who is interested in 
music from both an artistic 
and a scientific perspective, 
electroacoustics was the path 
hed always been looking for. 
He's been able to combine his 
interest in ‘found instruments’ 
with the electro: 

“[For] one piece, I did some 
multiphonic [vocals] and I com- 
bined it with metal, some cutlery 
in a drawer, and it created a 
metallic wash of sound that you 
can't find in nature or in reality. 
Still, the listener is drawn in 
because they’re recognizable 
sounds.” 

With Jason Dellis, who trans- 
ferred into the program after one 
year of ‘suffering’ in business, the 
electroacoustics program taught 
him to use studio techniques like 
sound recording and software 
use. Dellis has combined his 
Djing skills with  electro- 
acoustics. 

This semester he's producing a 
CD with tracks by Concordia stu- 
dents that is a mix of the two 
styles. 

“I really like electroacoustic 


Electroacoustics student Carey Dodge in his studio apartment 


music, but I just find it’s lacking 
that rhythmic quality that we're 
all used to. Or just some quality 
that’s more accessible. So I 
thought, why not make tracks 
composed of both elements?” 

With the experience he's 
gained producing this CD, Dellis 
hopes to start a record label 
once he graduates, and “press 
vinyl and distribute his CDs.” 

Like Dellis and Dodge, 
Sokolova also entered the pro- 
gram without any idea of what 
electroacoustics was, and she has 
adapted its potentialities to her 
background. 

Sokolova trained as a classical 
pianist for 16 years in Bulgaria 


before moving here at the age of 
18 in 1999. Her piece, Doors, lay- 
ered the sounds of someone 
reading an essay on longing for 
home and her voice reading the 
same essay in Bulgarian, with 
Bulgarian folk song. 

Next year, Sokolova hopes to 
collaborate with dancers and 
theatre groups and explore the 
live-performance possibilities of 
electroacoustics. 

While all three students 
entered the program knowing 
little about electroacoustics, 
they have so enjoyed the program 
and learning what it’s about, that 
they are leaving as keen practi- 
tioners. 





Dodge will complete a fellow- 


_ ship next spring after graduating, 


and then travel to Europe to 
work, 
He is constantly seeking new 


ways to explore the use of sound, 


and he sees this as the typical 
quest for the electroacoustic 
musician. 

“I research and discover 
sounds, and then the art of 
electroacoustics is presenting 
those sounds in an artful 
way. That's where I distinguish 
myself from the scientist. I’m not 
about, ‘I’ve discovered this 
decibel _ level and this frequen- 
cy; I’m about, ‘This is. wicked 
man, check it out.” 





Creative arts therapies becoming mainstream treatments 


Therapeutic drumming was found to enhance the activity of cancer-killing cells 


BY HYPATIA FRANCIS 


group of women sat in a cir- 

cle, ready to find out how 
they could use music and sound 
to help themselves. The music 
ranged from Mozart to a rousing 
Souza march, from harp music to 
the plangent chords of tradition- 
al Indian music. All of the pieces 
inspired strong emotion. 

Over the course of the evening, 
the women talked about how 
each piece made them feel. They 
went through several exercises in 
sound, practicing deep breathing 
and humming. 

This workshop, held at Gilda’s 
Club for people living with can- 
cer, was led by Shelley Snow, a 
researcher and consultant with 
the Centre for the Arts in Human 


Development at Concordia. 

Snow has been a music thera- 
pist for nearly 18 years. She says 
that sound can be very powerful, 
and cites a study in which thera- 
peutic drumming was found to 
enhance the activity of cancer- 
killing cells. “There is no better 
way to boost your immune sys- 
tem than listening to the music 
you love,” she said. 

In a few years, students in the 
creative arts therapies program 
will be able to follow in her foot- 
steps. Together with UQAM, 
which offers a bachelor’s degree 
in music therapy, the MA pro- 
gram is developing a music ther- 
apy option to complement the 
art therapy and drama therapy 
programs it already offers. 

While it will be some time 


before students will be able to 
register for it, the development of 
a music therapy option is just 
one sign of how far the program 
has come. 

It began as a single introducto- 
ry course offered in 1979. In 1982, 
the master’s program in art ther- 
apy was established. Twenty 
years later, it is the only program 
in Canada to offer full profession- 
al creative arts therapies at the 
master’s level, and its reputation 
has attracted students from 
across the country. 

Alice Madden is one such stu- 
dent. While studying for a bache- 
lor’s degree in fine arts at the 
Nova Scotia College of Art and 
Design, she became aware of art 
therapy and realized it was her 


calling. She took psychology elec- 


tives at NSCAD and night cours- 
es at St. Mary’s University to 
qualify for Concordia’s program. 

In addition to their course 
work, students in the program 
must acquire a minimum of 800 
hours’ experience. They work in 
hospitals, rehabilitative centres, 
schools and community health 
care institutions, and they are 
encouraged to participate in arts 
therapy themselves. 

Madden finds that the arts 
allow one to access what cannot 
be verbalized. “I get huge person- 
al satisfaction knowing that I’m 
helping somebody, and doing it 
in a way that’s fulfilling for me.” 
A fall 2002 graduate, she hopes to 
work with an adult psychiatric 
clientele, and she has already had 
a job offer. 
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Creative arts therapies are still 
not as widely known as the more 
traditional talk therapy; nor are 
they as well understood by the 
general public. 

Josée Leclerc, graduate pro- 
gram director, says they are mis- 
takenly seen as less reliable, a 
perception has to do with the 
place of the arts in society and 
with the fact that creative arts 
therapies still represent a fairly 
new approach to treatment. 

However, this is changing. 
“There is an increasing openness 
to the arts,” Dr. Leclerc said. The 
program itself may have played a 
role, after 20 years of producing 
trained professionals, setting 
vocational standards and pro- 
moting the benefits of creative 
arts therapies. 
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Concordia students 
say Sito Spanish 


BY BARBARA CASTROVILLO SEASHOLTZ 


ncreasingly Concordia students are saying Si to Concordia’s 

Spanish program. 

“Spanish has grown both in the number of program students 
and in course enrolment,” said Associate Professor Catherine 
Vallejo. She is chair of the Department of Classics, Modern 
Languages and Linguistics, which houses the Spanish unit. 

In only five years, Spanish program students have increased 
from 231 to 321. About 1,500 students in total took introductory 
Spanish courses last year. 

Spanish has just surpassed English as the leading native lan- 
guage in the world after Mandarin. Some 400 million people in 22 
countries speak Spanish. Locally, Spanish will soon overtake 
Italian as the third most spoken language in Montreal. 

These numbers translate into some exciting career opportuni- 
ties for graduates, such as translation, social work and teaching, in 
jobs both here and abroad. 

Although improving language proficiency plays a big role in the 
program, students are also exposed to many aspects of Hispanic 
history and culture. There are also special events, like a recent 
appearance by a Peruvian performance artist and a talk by a 
Chilean poet and human rights activist. 

The complement of full-time faculty members has recently 
increased, and Dr. Vallejo provided an introduction to show the 
breadth of their expertise. 

“José Antonio Gimenez-Mico, like Lady Rojas and Catherine 
Vallejo, is the holder of a three-year research grant from SSHRC,” 
she said in an e-mail. 

“He is carrying out a comparative study of Canadian and 
Mexican identity discourse at the beginning of the 20th century. 
He usually teaches a course on Issues in Hispanic civilization, 
compulsory for most majors, which includes Web searches in 
Spanish-American sites and high-tech presentations. 

“Bradley Nelson is working on emblematic representations in 
Golden Age Spain and the constitution of the Spanish national 
identity in the 16th and 17th centuries. He has succeeded in mak- 
ing the course on the history of Spanish language fun! Since this is 
also a compulsory course for most majors, I think they are very 
grateful. 

“Hugh Hazelton will be much in demand as an expert in trans- 
lation. There is great interest on the part of students in this field. 
He is currently working on a second PhD, in avant-garde 
Argentinian literature of the early 20th century. 

“Luis Ochoa is one of the few people (perhaps the only one in 
Canada) to have taken an MA degree specializing in the teaching 
of Spanish to speakers of other languages — and this after gradu- 
ating with Honours from our own program and taking a ‘regular’ 
MA at McGill. 

“Lady Rojas-Trempe works on contemporary Mexican and 
Peruvian writers. She personally knows many of them, and we 
have been able to invite some of them to speak to our students.” 

As for Dr. Vallejo herself, she is interested in women's issues, 
especially in 19th-century Spanish Caribbean literature and cul- 
ture, and maintains her work on the history and theory of the 
Spanish-American short story. 

“We are in the process of hiring a seventh person, to work in 
contemporary Peninsular Spanish literature and culture, who 
would complement our interests and share our critical perspec- 
tives.” 

Dr. Vallejo said that the program's students are regularly accept- 
ed into graduate programs in Europe and the U.S., but she would 
like to see a graduate program in Spanish at Concordia within the 
next five years. 








“Danse Performance 2002” 
Student works — Department of Contemporary Dance 
Friday, Dec. 6, and Saturday, Dec. 7, 8 p.m. 
Sunday, Dee. 8, 2:30 p.m. 

Studio 303, 372 Ste. Catherine St. W., corner Bleury 
Tickets: $8; $5 for students, sold at the door only. 
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Stopped Hall escalators 
frustrate some users 


Solutions are in the works — including an open staircase 


BY PeTeR BOER 


A Concordia University lectur- 
er has sent a petition to the uni- 
versity requesting that the escala- 
tors in the Hall Building be kept 
on. 

Gabriel Baugniet, a lecturer 
with the Department of 
Classics, Modern Languages and 
Linguistics, and approximately 
300 students, teachers and uni- 
versity staff signed the petition, 
which was sent to the office of the 
Vice-Rector, Services, on Nov. 22. 

After she had collected the sig- 
natures, Baugniet discovered that 
the escalators were being turned 
off by security staff at peak hours 
for safety reasons when users pile 
up between the escalators, partic- 
ularly on the mezzanine. They are 
sometimes left off for hours 
before being turned back on. 
Despite the good intentions, 
Baugniet feels that such a prac- 
tice creates a major inconven- 
ience. 

“I can think of many people 
who are inconvenienced [by these 
stoppages],” Baugniet said. 
“They’re not breakdowns — it’s 
deliberate. One explanation is 
that they control traffic, but that’s 


nonsense.” 


Fine arts courses open to 


By MELANIE TAKEFMAN 


The Faculty of Fine Arts is 
seeking to help students broaden 
their education by offering sever- 
al new courses that are open only 
to students not enrolled in a Fine 
Arts program. The Faculty of Fine 
Arts introduced several such 
courses last summer, with great 
success. 

Associate Dean of Fine Arts, 
Academic and Student Affairs 
Brian Foss said, “These courses 
have been conceived and struc- 
tured in such a way as to provide 
students who have little or no fine 
arts background with a solid 
introduction to ideas, themes and 
disciplines of such subjects as 
music, art history, film apprecia- 
tion and studio art practice.” 

The move fits in with a growing 
emphasis on a broad general edu- 
cation on the part of the universi- 
ty and the government. After a 
period of intense specialization, 
the pendulum is swinging back in 
favour of a more eclectic educa- 
tion that ensures lasting educa- 
tional enrichment. 

David Douglas, a part-time lec- 
turer in the Mel Hoppenheim 


Leo Bissonnette, Coordinator 
for Concordias Office for 
Students with Disabilities, was 
one of the 300 people who signed 
Baugniet’s petition. He said that 
the policy of shutting off the esca- 
lator at peak periods poses a 
problem for everybody, regardless 
of mobility challenges. 

“I have the same inconvenience 
trying to go to my office on the 
fifth floor,’ Bissonnette said. 
“Maybe a little more so for me, 


A third passenger 


elevator in Hall Building 
is being considered 


because I have a guide dog.” 

This practice does pose more 
problems for those who are phys- 
ically challenged, explained 
Bissonnette. “From a disability 
point of view, if more people can 
use the escalator, then that frees 
up the elevator for people who 
really need it, like people in 
wheelchairs.” 

Rick Young, the director of 
facilities operation, is familiar 
with the current situation. While 
he hadn't seen Baugniet’s peti- 
tion, he explained that with the 
help of professional consultants, 


School of Cinema, taught 
Introduction to the Art and Style 
of Film for non-fine arts students 
during the fall 2002 semester. 

While the overall feedback on 
the course was positive, Douglas 
said that he and his students were 
“apprehensive” about the idea of 
non-cinema students studying 
film at first. 

Consequently, he began the 
course by showing Hollywood 
movies that students would be 
familiar with, like Moulin Rouge, 
before moving on to more experi- 
mental work. 

In addition, his students were 
not accustomed to writing about 
films right away. As a result, 
Douglas will assign a film journal 
throughout the semester and a 
final exam, instead of a mid-term 
exam. 

He believes that the move 
towards a general education is 
excellent and is much more 
rewarding than a structured, 
technical program down in the 
long run. “If people take it seri- 
ously, [general education] offers 
the possibility of seeing what you 
do in relation to other depart- 
ments.” 


he is already looking into ways to 
solve the problem of student traf- 
fic in the Hall Building. 

“We are evaluating the possibil- 
ity of adding a third passenger 
elevator in the Hall Building, 
adjacent to the existing ones,” 
Young explained. 

“The third shaft is already in 
place, and a study is underway to 
determine what modifications 
will be necessary to undertake 
the installation. 

“Other options under consider- 
ation include the construction of 
an open staircase from the lobby 
to the mezzanine, as well as mod- 
ifying the existing excalators by 
installing variable speed motors. 

“The final decision will also 
have to take into consideration 
the relocation of the occupants of 
the top four floors of the Hall 
Building in the spring to the new 
Science Compex at Loyola, and 
how the vacant space will be 
redesigned.” 

In the interim, Young added, 
students and staff could help alle- 
viate some of the problems by 
using the enclosed staircases at 
the sides of the building during 
peak hours. Keep in mind, climb- 
ing stairs is a great way to keep 
fit! 


all students 


Douglas will offer Introduction 
to the Art and Style af Film in the 
winter semester anid hopes that 
the Faculty will increase the num- 
ber of courses available to non- 
fine arts students, eventually 
allowing them to do visual and 
production work. 

The other course that was 
offered to all students this term 
was FFAR 398H/2 - The Visual & 
Performing Arts, Renaissance to 
the Present, taught by Robert 
Gifford. 

Professor Gifford’s course 
examines the development of and 
cross-fertilization among paint- 
ing, architecture, music and the- 
atre, and considers the impact of 
popular culture, technology and 
cross-cultural perspectives on the 
arts. 

Other fine arts courses being 
offered to non-fine arts students 
in the winter semester are World 
Music, and Art, Science and 
Technology from Leonardo da 
Vinci to Virtual Reality. 

For course listings or more infor- 
mation, please call the Faculty, at 
848-4612 or visit the Faculty of Fine 
Arts’ Web site at http://fofa.concor- 
dia.ca. 


Win-win situatio 


ommer Christie, an All- 
Canadian scrum half with 


the Concordia women's 
rugby team, was honoured for her 
commitment to excellence in 
sport by Women In Networking 
(WIN) late last month. 

The inaugural Women of Sport 
Awards were presented to out- 
standing candidates who have 
been “innovative, daring and chal- 
lenged ideas while encouraging 
women to participate, lead and 
report in sports.” 

Christie, 23, was a force to be 
reckoned with during every game 
and practice. In 10 games this sea- 
son, the Stinger captain scored 18 
tries. She was also named a CIS 
All-Canadian, the QSSF MVP and 
a QSSF all-star for her efforts. 

The 23-year-old athletic thera- 
py major is also a member of the 
Canadian senior _ national 
women's rugby team and was cap- 
tain of the Canadian national 
under-23 team. 

Christie is a leader off the field, 
devoting many hours to working 
with children. Her focus is on 
developing leadership and self- 
esteem through sports. She will 
graduate with a BSc this term and 
will likely pursue her studies in 
sports administration or sports 
psychology. 

Women In Networking’s mis- 
sion is to improve and highlight 
the professional careers of women 
in the entertainment field and 
related industries through regular 
networking events. 


Aiken named All-Canadian 

Another Concordia Stinger 
football player has received acco- 
lades for his work. Fifth-year safe- 
ty and team captain David Aiken 
was named to the first CIS All- 
Canadian team late last month in 
Toronto. 

In eight regular season games, 
Aiken had 29 solo tackles, five 
assisted tackles, 11 pass breakups 
and four interceptions. He was 
also named to the QIFC all-star 
team for the second consecutive 
year. 

The finance major joins a long 
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Basket cases: The Stingers’ Phillipe Langlois (5) in a game against Bishop's 
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on Nov. 30. Coach John Dore is counting on solid play from the veteran, as 
well as from Dilip Nayar and Daniel Lacasse, as league games resume in 
January. The men’s basketball team are still winless in three starts, but will 
get a holiday workout in a tournament at UBC at the end of the month. The 
women stand in second place with two wins and one loss. Head coach Keith 
Pruden says, “The team is capable of playing at a very high level, and we'll 
have the second half of the schedule to prove it.” 


line of Stingers to reach All- 
Canadian status, including: Burke 
Dales, punter, 2001; Steve Jobin, 
guard, 2000; Dwayne Bromfield, 
linebacker, 1998; Jeff Anderson, 
defensive tackle, 1997; and Dave 
Miller-Johnston, punter, 1997. 

Aiken was also a finalist for the 
Russ Jackson Award presented 
annually to the football player 
who best combines athletics, aca- 
demics and citizenship. 


Neill, Perrotte take honours 

A pair of Concordia basketball 
players took recent Athlete of the 
Week honours. Patrick Perrotte of 
the men’s team and Jennifer Neill 
of the women's squad were the 
recipients of the awards. 

Perrotte, a native of Verdun, 
collected 23 points and six 


rebounds in Concordia’s 73-67 
loss to the McGill Redmen in 
recent action. The rookie forward 
sank seven of 11 field goals and 
went nine for 12 at the line. He 
accounted for 34.3 per cent of the 
Stingers’ scoring. Perrotte is a 
first-year leisure sciences major. 

Neill, a fifth-year forward, 
scored 12 points and picked up 
six rebounds in Concordia’s nar- 
row 49-47 win over the McGill 
Martlets last Friday. 

She was the Stingers’ leading 
scorer. According to team coach- 
es, the captain also helped the 
team stay calm and focused in the 
game, which was tense from 
beginning to end. 

The LaSalle native is a market- 
ing major. 

-John Austen 





Help hungry students this holiday 


Ss students have financial 
problems so serious that they 
can't buy food. Helping them get 
through a difficult time may 
mean the difference between 
their dropping out and continu- 
ing at university. 

The Concordia Multi-Faith 
Chaplaincy has launched their 
annual Student Emergency Food 
Fund Appeal. Over the years, the 
Chaplaincy has raised thousands 
of dollars in donations to help 
students. 

This year, Jews, Christians and 


Muslims are all celebrating reli- 
gious holidays around the same 
time, but regardless of religious 
rites, this season of conviviality 
can be lonely for some students. 

Help support the fund by 
attending a concert hosted by 
Hillel and Concordia Multi-Faith 
chaplaincy on Sunday, December 
8, at 1:30 p.m. 

Helene Engel and Pierrette La 
Roche will perform songs from 
around the world which celebrate 
the traditions of Chanukah and 
Christmas. 


A freewill offering will be taken. 
All contributions will go to pro- 
vide emergency food vouchers to 
Concordia students. 

Tax receipts will be issued by 
Advancement and Alumni 
Relations for cheques or cash (in 
an envelope) with full address, for 
contributions of $10 or more. 

The concert will take place in 
the Bronfman Building atrium at 
1590 Dr. Penfield, corner Céte des 
Neiges. All are welcome. 

For more information, contact 
Daryl Lynn Ross at 848-3585. 





Gardiner’s mind is open 


Communications scholar is building 
inventory of his thoughts for posterity 


BY MARK RIEGER 


ne of the hallmarks of the 

information age is the sheer 
amount of information available 
to us. Unfortunately, because 
there’s so much of it, it’s often 
impossible to take it all in, let 
alone remember what we've 
already read, seen and thought. 

While many people keep 
diaries to help them remember 
the events of theiir daily 
lives, Communications Studies 
Professor W. Lambert (Scot) 
Gardiner has taken the idea of 
recording his thoughts for pos- 
terity a few steps further. 

His creation is called Siliclone, 
and when fully operational, it 
will be a kind of virtual version of 
its creator, a computerized store- 
house of Gardiner’s thoughts and 
ideas. 

“Siliclone is an attempt to inte- 
grate all of my information in 
one place, so I can see it whole,” 
he said of his ongoing project. 

Although Siliclone is still being 
developed, Gardiner has already 
made extensive use of its storage 
capabilities. Drawing a distinc- 
tion between information, which 
he called content, and its mean- 
ing, or context, Gardiner said 
that he and Siliclone each per- 
form an important task. 

“There is no need for me to 
memorize stuff,” he said, noting 
that the CD-ROMs which cur- 
rently house the project are 
much better suited to that task. 
“Siliclone can memorize stuff — 
it loves lists. My function is to 
put content into context.” 

Gardiner said he had so far 
stored in Siliclone two books, 
four chapters of books, four arti- 
cles, five reviews and seven talks. 
He hopes that by the time he 
dies, Siliclone will allow students 
and other interested people to 
continue to access his thought. 
“Essentially, when I’m out of 
here, I'll leave my mind here,” he 
said. 

Gardiner is the author of A 
History of Media, published earli- 
er this year. He has taught in 
Concordia’s Communications 
Department since 1985, although 
his teaching career at the univer- 
sity began 20 years earlier when 
Gardiner started teaching psy- 
chology at what was then Sir 
George Williams University. 

“After five years of that the 
lectures evolved into a book, and 
the book made me obsolete,” 
Gardiner remarked. 

He realized that once he had 
developed his course to the point 
of being able to write a book 
based on his _ lectures, he had 


gone as far as he could with 
the subject. 

Rather than remain in the psy- 
chology department, Gardiner 
travelled, exploring the burgeon- 
ing American counterculture 
while thinking and writing about 


new ideas of teaching and learn- 


ing. 

“I wrote a book called The 
Psychology of Teaching, which 
argued for turning teaching 
inside out,” he said. After further 
reflection, he came to believe 
that the way to effect such 
change would be to turn teach- 
ing from what he called an “out- 
side-in” process to an “inside- 
out” one. 

Traditionally, Gardiner argued, 
teaching has been regarded as a 
process in which a person with 
knowledge, the teacher, gives 
that knowledge to people with- 
out it, the students. 

His new educational concept, 
he said, was based on the idea 
that after centuries of evolution, 
human beings are already in pos- 
session of the collected wisdom 
of the species. 

Teaching, according to 
Gardiner, should focus more on 
developing that wisdom in stu- 
dents, and allowing them to real- 
ize their potential abilities. 

“Essentially, teaching is pass- 
ing along the operating manual 
[of the species]. It helps people 
unwrap the conception-day gift,” 
he said. 

Siliclone, which has a Web site, 
siliclone.com, plays a role in 
Gardiner’s new teaching idea. 
When it ultimately makes 
Gardiner’s virtual mind available, 
he said, he hoped it would allow 
his students to choose which 
aspects of his thought they 
wished to study. 

“They access it and explore 
it,” he said. “It’s much more use- 
ful [than traditional teaching].” 
However, it will still be some 
time, Gardiner acknowledged, 
before Siliclone is a fully opera- 
tional, interactive resource. 

“At the moment, it’s pretty 
primitive. There is the need for 
a good search engine, so you 
can put together pieces of my 
mind based on your interests,” he 
said. 

Still, the process of recording 
his thoughts and memories has 
been very rewarding, Gardiner 
said. His only regret is that he 
didn’t start collecting informa- 
tion about himself sooner. 

“I find it a very rich process,” 
he said. “It makes you conscious 
of your consciousness.” 

You can access Siliclone at 
http://www.siliclone.com. 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confiden- 
tial psychotherapy and assessment for 
adults, couples, families, children and 
teenagers. By appointment only: 848-7550. 


Art 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 

Monday to Friday 11 a.m.-7 p.m.; Saturday 
1-5 p.m; closed Sundays. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free admission. Info: 848- 
4750. 

+ The Best Kept Secret in Montreal: 
Celebrating the 10th Anniversary of the 
Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery. Runs until 
Dec. 14. 





Galerie Trois Points 

Young Fiction: A Photography Exhibition 
Exhibition until December 21, 2002. Gallery 
hours: Wednesday to Friday: noon-6 p.m. 
Saturday: noon-5 p.m. 372 Ste-Catherine 
Quest #520, (514) 866-8008. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 

For information on CPR classes, contact Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355 or visit our web site at 
http://relish. concordia.ca/EHS/. 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for CTLS workshops, please con- 
tact 848-2495, ctls@alcor.concordia.ca, or 
register online at www.concondia.ca/ais. 


gy for engaging student leaming. Attendance 
at all three sessions is mandatory. Dec. 6, 9, 
and 10. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Loyola AD-429. 





Concerts 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 Sherbrooke 
W. Box office: Monday to Friday, 9:30 am-noon, 
1:30-4:30 pm. Tel. 848-4848. For more listings, 
visit http://oscar.concordia.ca. 


Thursday , December 5 

Jazz Improv Il, directed by Charles Ellison 
and featuring a diverse program of jazz clas- 
sics and standards from the American popu- 
lar song tradition. 8 p.m. Tickets at the door 
only, $5 general admission, free for students 
with ID. 


Friday, December 6 
Jazz Guitar Ensembles, with students direct- 
ed by Alain Turgeon. 8 p.m. Tickets at the 
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door only, $5 general admission, free for stu- 
dents with ID. 


Saturday, December 7 

Lyrical Vocals, featuring students from the 
studio of Beverly McGuire. 2 p.m. Tickets at 
the door only, $5 general admission, free for 
students with 1D. 


ed by Héléne Gagné and Valerie Kinslow. 
Works for violin, flute, guitar, piano and 
voice. 8 p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 gen- 
eral admission, free for students with ID. 


Sunday, December 8 

Piano & String Concert, directed by Héléne 
Gagné and Louise Samson. Works by Bach, 
Scarlatti, Schumann, Prokofiev, Grieg and 
Beethoven. 8p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 
general admission, free for students with ID. 


Monday, December 9 

Loyola Orchestra, directed by Monique 
Martin. Works by Mozart and Grieg. 8.pm. 
Tickets at the door only, $5 general admis- 
sion, free for students with ID. 


Tuesday, December 10 

Greaduate Chamber Ensembles, directed by 
Héléne Gagné. Works for violin, cello and 
piano. 8 p.m. Tickets at the door only, $5 
general admission, free for students with ID. 


Wednesday, December 18 

A Jazzy Christmas, with jazz arranging stu- 
dents directed by Andrew Homzy. A special 
Christmas program in conjunction with the 
Concordia Multi-Faith Chaplaincy will fea- 
ture familiar and unusual holiday songs 
arranged with a jazz flavour. 8 p.m. Tickets at 
the door only, $5 general admission, free for 
students with ID. 


Studio de musique ancienne de Montréal 
Studio de musique andenne de Montréal pres- 
ents Christmas Oratotio by Heinrich Schiitz, 
directed by Christopher Jackson. Sunday, Dec. 8 
at 8 p.m. at Saint-Léon de Westmount Church, 
4311, de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. The concert 
will be broadcast on CBC Radio Two, 93.5 FM 
on Sunday, Dec. 15 at 8:11 a.m. and Tuesday, 
Dec. 24 at 8 p.m. Special prices for students 
and seniors. For ticket information, call 861- 
2626. 





Counselling and 
Developer. 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: 2490 W. 
Broadway, 848-3555. 


Student Success Centre 

Drop by H-481 and speak to us about any of 
the personal, academic or career concems 
you may be experiencing. We can point you 
in the right direction. 





their immediate family, 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. Log onto the EAP Web Page at 
http//eap.concordia.ca for helpful information 
about counselling services, lunch seminars, 
newsletters and lots more! 1-800-387-4765 
(Eng.) 1-800-361-5676 (Fr) 





Lectures 


Thursday, December 5 

Canada Research Chair candidate Dr. W. 
Michael Roth (Lansdowne Professor in 
Applied Cognitive Science at the University 
of Victoria) on “The Changing Nature of 
Gesture-Speech-Context: Knowing and 
Learning Across the Life Span.” 4 p.m. J.A.de 
Seve Cinema, 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Presented by the Education Department. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Services offers 
free and confidential legal information and 
assistance to the Concordia community. By 


Meetings & Events 


Benefit concert 

Concordia Multi-Faith chaplaincy and Hillel 
present a celebration of the songs of Chanukah 
and Christmas. All contributions will benefit 
the Concordia University Emergency Food 
Fund. Sunday, Dec. 8, 1:30-2:30 p.m, 1590 Dr. 
Penfield. 


The Secret Garden 

An adaptation of the dassic novel, directed by 
Paul Ledoux. For ages 7 and up. Friday, Dec. 6 - 
Sunday, Dec. 15, at the DB. Clarke Theatre, 
1455 de Maisonneuve West. For ticket infor- 
mation, please call 845-1955. 


Monologue performance 
Accessorizing Death: A Monologue for Two 
Voices, Acts /and ll. Thursday, January 16, 7:30 
p.m. at Cazalet Studio (behind Chapel), 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. Presented by Taffeta 
Productions and the Image and Identity 
Research Collective. For ticket information, call 
or 848-2025 or e-mail weber@vax2.concor- 
dia.ca. 





Multi-Faith 
Chaplaincy 


Loyola: AD-130, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W,, 
848-3588; SGW: Annex Z, rooms 102-106, 
2090 Mackay, 848-3593. 
Attp://advocacy.concordia.ca/ministry/ 


Multi-Faith Chaplaincy at Concordia 
University exists within the academic com- 
Munity to nurture faith, spirituality and 
social responsibility, and to provide a pas- 
toral presence, especially for students. We 
offer workshops, discussion groups, and reli- 
Qious services, and coordinate social justice 
action and community involvement. 
Support for students includes the Student 
Emergency Food Fund, Mother Hubbard's 
Thursday night meals, and counselling and 
referrals. Also, participate in the Outreach 
Program for the elderly, March of 
Remembrance and Hope, a visit to Poland in 
commemoration of the Holocaust and 
Eucharist celebrations. 


Weekly Workshops: 

Monday: 

+ The Journey and The Healing Power of 
Forgiveness, 12 - 1 p.m. in Annex Z, room 05 
(SGW campus). For more information con- 
tact Michelina Bertone, SSA at 848-3591. 
+ Compassionate Action/ _Inter-faith 
Reflection (CA.LR.), 2:45-4 p.m. For more 


information, contact Daryl Lynn Ross at 848- 
3585 or Daryl Ross@concordia.ca 

«Buddhist Meditation, 5:15-7 p.m., Annex Z, 
Room 05 (SGW campus). For more informa- 
tion, contact Daryl Lynn Ross (see above ad). 
Tuesday: 

+ Lunch Bunch , 12:30 — 1:30 p.m. at Annex 
Z, room 105/6 (SGW campus). For more 
information, contact Michelina Bertone at 
848-3591 or Ellie Hummel at 848-3590 or 


Ellie Hummel@concordia.ca. 
«Reflections , 2:30 — 4 p.m. at Annex Z (SGW 
campus) Room 105. For more information, 
contact Ellie Hummel (see above ad). 


Wednesday: 

+ Meditation, 11:45-1 PM, Annex Z, Room 
105,(SGW campus). For more information, 
contact Daryl Lynn Ross. 

+ Writing for the Joy, Truth and Healing of it, 
2:45-4 p.m., Annex Z, room 05 (SGW cam- 
pus). For more information, contact Daryl 


Lynn Ross. 
Thursday: 

: 11:45-1 PM, Loyola. For more 
information, contact Daryl Lynn Ross . 


+ The Buddhist Path, 3:30-5:00 p.m., Annex 
Z, room 05 (SGW campus). For more infor- 
mation, contact Daryl Lynn Ross. 

+ Young Students of Dharma. The regular 
meetings, 2nd and 4th Thursdays of every 
month in Annex Z, room 05 (SGW campus). 
All are welcome! For more information, con- 
tact Daryl Lynn Ross . 

+ Mother Hubbard's Cupboard, 5-7 p.m. at 
Annex Z, Room 105-106 (SGW campus) 
Recommeded donation of $1-2. 


Notices 


OCD & depression research 

The Psychology Department at Concordia 
needs people for studies of obsessive-com- 
pulsive disorder (OCD) and depression. If 
you have unwanted, intrusive thoughts that 
cause anxiety, or repeat things to reduce 
your anxiety, and/or you have been feeling 
sad or depressed for an extended time, or 
have lost interest in most of your usual 
activities. Meetings take place the first 
Thursday of each month; next meeting 
Thursday, Dec. 5. Please call 848-2199. 
Participants will receive treatment informa- 
Tourette syndrome study 

A research group at the Centre de recherche 
Femand-Seguin and is now recruiting peo- 
ple suffering from Gilles de la Tourette syn- 
drome for a research project aimed at 
improving behavioural approach to treating 
all types of tics and habit disorders. France 
Quevillon, project co-ordinator, 251-4015 
ext 3585. 


Volunteers wanted 

The Office of Students with Disabilities is 
looking for volunteers interested in devot- 
ing a few hours per week to assist students 
with reading (recording material onto cas- 
sette) or tutoring (subject or writing). 
Please contact Marieve Duffy at 848-3525 or 
sdsvol@alcor.concordia.ca. 





848-4857, or drop by GM-1120. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all mem- 
bers of the university for information, confi- 
dential advice and assistance with universi- 
ty-related problems. Call 848-4964, or drop 
by GM-1120. 





Peer Support Centre 


Feeling overloaded with work? Come talk to 
a fellow student who can relate, at the Peer 


Support Centre. This drop-in and referral 
centre is located in the basement of 2090 
Mackay. You can also reach the office by 
phone at 848-2859. 


Undiassified 


Apartment to share in Westmount 

Sseeking non-smoking male or female to 
share an attractively furnished, centrally-locat- 
ed, bright and spacious flat. Gose to all con- 
veniences (food stores, dry deaners, 
banks,Sherbrooke St. bus & Vendome metro). 
Apartment available by end of Dec. Rent is 
$500 per month, plus phone bill. References 
required. Call (514) 483-8478 or 450-533- 
1125, e-mail steve.peddle@sympatico.ca 


Looking for a roommate 

Looking for someone to share a4 1/2 
apartment in N.D.G . It has 2 big bedrooms 
and is furnished and clean. Convenient for 
Concordia students as is close to shuttle bus 
at Loyola. Person must be credible and 
responsible. Available from Dec. 1, 2002. 
Preference given to Concordia graduate stu- 
dent. The rent is 200$+hydro (about 205 
per month). Contact: 514-485-4461 . 


Weekday sublet 

Furnished, fully equipped apartment in St. 
Henri to sublet during week only (Sunday 
night through Friday inclusive), $400/ 
month. Ideal for grad student or instructor 
on semester contract who returns home on 
weekends. Call 937-9047 (weekends) or e- 
mail broberts@westlib.org. 


Parking near Loyola 
Unheated garage, $50 monthly. Contact 
Carol 481-9461 


Help needed with research project 

Sex trade advocacy and research project. 
Concordia’s Star Team is currently looking for 
transcribers. Applicants must: type at speed 
of 60 words per minute, be bilingual. 15 hours 
per week. Contact Jenn or Christine at (514) 
848 2139. 


Editing and proofreading 

Ely at 762-1385. typediting@aol.com 

Tutor 

Graduate student offering tutoring for all 
biochemistry and chemistry core courses 
(induding Chem 205 and Chem 206). Low 
rate! Call Alex 483-3989 


Tutor and research 

Offering tutoring and research in the social sci- 
ences. Recent MA from Concordia. Contact Pat 
at 937-1733. 


Editing services 

Do you need to publish? Does your thesis or 
dissertation need editing? Specializing in 
chemical and biological sciences, | offer edit- 
ing services at reasonable rates. David at 


989-1838 or 816-9915 


Cellular phone for sale 

Brand new cell phone with radio AM/FM 
together for sale, $70. All prices negotiable. 
Please call (514)529-7594 


Volleyball for singles 
AtLCC Tuesdays, 8 pm. Fee: $95 for the year. 
Call 694-3045 to sign up. 


Services offered 

Tutor with university science degree avail- 
able for science and non-science courses, 
and to help with term papers and research 
projects. Not expensive. Also books for sale. 
Call 408-0247. 


Services divers 

Francais — Cours particulier, conversation et 
redaction. Tous les niveaux, universitaire 
aussi. Tel. 745-4833 


Used ski equipment for sale 

Women's Salomon downhill ski boots, size 8, 
$40. Scott poles for adult, $15. Negotiable. 
mel@evemag.com 


Exercise bike for sale 
Asking $300 includes delivery! JOHNSON JPC 
2000 


+ Comfort bike designed for performance 

+B level speed cyde. 

+ index knob tension contro! changes the mag- 
netic resistance with a cable. 

+ silent poly -V belt drive instead of a noisier 
chain, therefore is quiet, smooth 

+The 4 LCD windows console is easily read from 
any seat position shows all values simultane- 
ously; Time, Speed, Calories & Distance. 
514-636-6949 / sunshinedews@hotmail.com 


Futon for sale 

Twin size with black metal frame, converts 
from couch to bed. $250 or best offer. 514 485- 
3941. 


Finandal help 
Debt management, investment portfolios, tax 
control. J.L. Freed, MBA, (514) 483-5130. 


Inter-University Seminar on 
the History and Philosophy of 
Science Relativity and the “Now” 


Today: Dec. 5 at 4:30 p.m. 


Kent A Peacock, University of Lethbridge 
Henry F. Hall Building, Room H-631 


Contact: (514) 848-2595 


Einstein's theory of relativity is widely held to be 
in conflict with our intuitive experience of a 
present moment, a “Now”, during which actual 


events seem to occur. 


Professor Peacock will show that there is a 
sensible way to free ourselves from the rarely 
questioned assumption that “simultaneous” has 


to mean “at the same time” 


FUTURE SEMINARS: 


Wednesday, Jan. 22, 2003, William Byers 
(Concordia University) -“The Ambiguity 


of Mathematics” 


Tuesday, Feb. 4, 2003, Andrew Wayne 
(Concordia University) - TBA 





